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70 National Independence. 

importance, and mediation follows of coarse." The Americans, indeed, it 
appears, have a feeling that there is no umpire whom we should accept and 
who would not have a leaning against them ; but, for our part, we are whol- 
ly at a loss to know what potentate on the face of the earth the Americans 
consider so particularly well disposed to British interests as, for our sake, to 
sacrifice character, truth, and the respect of the American people. 

It is alleged by one party of American politicians, and scarcely disguised 
by the other, that the most serious obstacle to the reception of Lord Claren- 
don's explanation in the matter.of the enlistment is, that in the same letter 
he reflected on the conduct of the United States Government in the late tri- 
als. One Senator goes so far as to say that his remarks on this point added 
insult to injury.- Of course we must admit the general rule that an explana- 
tion, in the nature of apology, ought to be as simple as possible, and calcu- 
lated to heal every sore, rather than open a fresh one. No doubt, the grat- 
uitous introduction of a disagreeable topic goes very far to mar the grace 
and destroy the force of an apology ; but, on the other hand, it must be con- 
sidered that it was not Lord Clarendon who introduced the topic of the trials 
in question, but Mr. Marcy, who offered the report of these trials as evi- 
dence of a breach of international law. Lord Clarendon denied that he or 
our Minister in the United States -had committed any such breach of the 
law, and thereby offended against the sovereignty of the United States. He 
had therefore no alternative but to except to the evidence — evidence which, 
for the sake of truth, we must call very repugnant to English notions of jus- 
tice. There are passages in Lord C.'s letters that might be open to excep- 
tion, particularly when he seems to intimate that the United States had de- 
parted from their professed neutrality, in permitting the supply of gunpowder 
and other materials of war to Russia. But a perusal of the correspondence 
shows too clearly that the misunderstanding is not simple, but various and 
miscellaneous. It indicates the existence of a group of unsettled questions, 
as Mr. Buchanan expressed at the Mansion House. There is a running ac- 
count between the two governments, and Lord Clarendon, while explaining 
the real extent of the enormities ascribed to his own Government, and having 
to rebut an exaggerated estimate, founded on certain legal proceedings, very 
naturally stated his own estimate of those proceedings. Had he held silence 
about them, he would have been set down as fully committed to their fairness 
and the political consequences founded on them. It may be very unpleas- 
ant, very undignified, and very quarrelsome to be glancing from one disa- 
greeable topic to another, and explaining and recriminating in the same 
breath ; but there is no help for it under certain circumstances, and we are 
disposed to fear it must always be the case between us and our Transatlantic 
cousins. There are apologies to be made on both sides ; and if ever the 
United States do condescend to arbitrate, the referees ought to take the whole 
group of difficulties bet-.veen us fairly in hand, and dispose of them all by an 
apology to be made by both sides, in words as comprehensive and emphatic 
as the English language can supply. 



NATIONAL INDEPENDENCE. 



The idea of an exclusive attachment to a particular confederacy in total, 
or at least comparative disregard of all others, is almost universal among 
men, and has been ingrained in their minds from the infancy of the world ; 
and it has hence been generally but erroneously concluded that it is an 
innate sentiment, implanted by the Creator, as an indication of duty, and a 
direction to affection and conduct. But it is not difficult to show another 
and an insufficient origin to this idea, or its pernicious influence on mankind. 
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All tribes and nations have arisen from single families, and the orignal 
governments of men were, of course, simply patriarchal ; and the reverence 
paid to ihe common fathers, and the love borne to the common kindred, were 
impressed alike by religion, reason, and the best feelings of the heart. Of 
course, no such sentiments could be felt for other families who were distant 
or unknown. An indifference, consisting neither of love nor enmity, was 
held towards them. The range of social affection was bounded by the circle 
of relationship. 

As families increased into tribes, and were, of necessity, separated, this 
domestic affection grew fainter, until it was extinct. The heaven-ordained 
attachment of each person to his or her particular family still remained, and 
does so through all ages, and every political change ; but towards other fam- 
ilies of the same stock another bond of union arose, not to be confounded, 
as it has been, with domestic love. It has no sanction in Divine authority, 
or the innate feelings of the heart. It is purely selfish, brought on by the 
increase of gratifications and consequent wants, the perception of mutual de- 
pendencies, of reciprocal interests, and combined power. The collisions 
arising from this state of a community must be suppressed by an organization 
differing entirely from the patriarchal, and a submission to a common head 
rendered from expediency and not affection. This is the origin of political 
government, and here is the source of that tyrannical chimera, " public good " 
— a fancied interest of the whole, as a combination, adverse to the interests 
of each and all as individuals — the revered curse of the world for ages. 

As by migration, or the extension of population, these communities ap- 
proached each other, new collisions of interest were engendered : and had 
these been merely between individuals of the different communities, they 
might have been settled by compromise, or brought under the jurisdiction of 
a more extended organization, but this, the pride of the ruler, tenacious of 
his own power, would not peimit ; he deemed it incumbent on him to protect 
the rights of each individual in his community against the aggressions of 
those in another, as well as against those of his own ; and in this opinion he 
was supported by his people. It was no longer a conflict of individual rights, 
but a dispute of community against community ; and as ihere was no admit- 
ted rule of justice, and no common arbiter, the resort for decision could be 
only to the ineffectual one of force. This is the origin of war; and the 
united adherence given by every member of such a community to its rulers, 
at the known expense of property, liberty, life, and every good, to cbtain a 
triumph over a neighboring community, was absurdly called loyalty, or patri- 
otism — the love of country. It was plainly nothing but pride of independ- 
ence. 

Now it is believed to be one of the most important purposes of Christianity 
to destroy this sentiment of nationality. Christ teaches nothing ahout patri- 
otism, or national honor, or allegiance to human governments, but that uni- 
versal philanthropy which overlooks all these contracted and alienating dis- 
tinctions. His kingdom is bounded, not by geographical lines, but by the 
sympathies of the heart : whosoever shall do the will of his Father is his 
brother and sister and mother. The bigoted national Jew is taught that the 
hated foreign Samaritan is his neighbor ; and " many shall come from the 
east and west, and sit down with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob in the king- 
dom of heaven." This is the true Christian sentiment of universal brother- 
hood ; to promote this is the true duty of the gospel-taught friend of his race. 
He may, indeed, love his country, but not exclusively ; and, above all, 
let no Christian patriot sacrifice the peace, the prosperity, the benevolent 
character of his country, to its false renown, or the augmentation of its per- 
nicious power. Support of his country in wrong doing, and aggression on 
other lands is treason to God and violation of allegiance to humanity. 
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The separate independence of communities, and the popular jealousy of 
that independence is the tocsin of interminable wars. As anarchy among 
individuals is the savage state of men, so is the independence of tribes and 
kingdoms the savage state of nations. If the amalgamation of small states 
into great empires, has secured peace within their own borders, the union of 
all nations under one head would banish all open war from the earth. Never 
was there a more senseless or inhuman policy than that which strives to 
maintain a balance of power between nations ; it is the apple of eternal dis- 
cord. The prevalent dread of universal monarchy is a groundless timidity. 
Rulers, indeed, are interested in the preservation of their independent 
power ; but to the mass of men no reason can be shown why all the justice 
and protection they seek from a well-ordered government of their own, 
cannot be better conferred by one that is universal. Individual liberty is 
always greater in large than in small communities ; and under a government 
of the world, especially on the federal plan, political restraint would be 
scarcely felt. 

It requires no great political foresight to perceive that the operations of 
the world are tending to this result, and no great depth of philosophy to 
prove that it is demanded by the social nature ot man. Christianity is pre- 
paring the world for it, and the nations, under the millennial reign of Christ, 
will own no other sovereign. Our country will be the unbounded orb of 
the earth. Enemies, indeed, there may be, but they will be enemies of the 
truth simply, and may be found at our sides as well as on a distant continent ; 
while neither differing languages nor intervening oceans will divide hearts 
sympathizing in piety and love, and the rapid messengers of science will 
convey the tuitions of Divine truth to the antipodes of the Globe. — Christian 
Citizen, 1847. 



PEACE DEPUTATION TO LORD PALMERSTON. 

A numerous deputation from the Peace Congress Committee of London 
and Manchester had an interview by appointment, with Lord Palmerston, 
in his private residence, 144, Piccadilly, at twelve o'clock on Friday, to pre- 
sent a memorial praying for the insertion in the treaty negotiating at Paris 
of a clause binding the contracting Powers to refer to arbitration any sub- 
sequent causes of difference. 

The following are the names of the members of Parliament and other 
gentlemen composing the deputation : — 

The Right Hon. T. M. Gibson, M.P., Lord Robert Grosvenor, M.P., Mr. 
Richard. Cobden, M.P., Mr. Charles Hindley, MP. Mr. George Hadfield, 
M.P., Mr. James Bell, M.P., Mr. Joseph Crook, M.P., Mr. Lawrence Hey- 
worth, M.P., Mr. Frank Crossley, M.P., Mr. Edward Miall, M.P., Mr. J. B. 
Snith, M.P., Mr. Apsley Pellatt, M.P., Mr. dames Kershaw, M.P., Mr. Tho- 
mas Barnes, M.P., Mr. Win. Biggs, M.P., Mr. Wm. Ewart, Mr. James Hey- 
wood, M.P., Mr. Philip Price, M.P., Mr. Joseph Sttirge, Mr. George Ed- 
munds, and Mr. Alderman Baldwin, of Birmingham ; Mr. II. E. Gurney, 
Lombard street, Mr. J. Gurney Barclay, Lombard street, Mr. George VV. 
Alezander, Lombard street, Mr. E. F. Collins, Hull, Mr. Wm. Rawson, 
Manchester, Mr. J. B. Cooke and Rev. Francis Bishop, Liverpool, Mr. Ro- 
bert Charleton, Bristol, Mr. S. White Godalming, Dr. Ellis, Richmond, Mr. 
F. Ashby, Staines, Mr. Wm. Christy, Kingston, Mr. Isaac Gray Bass, 
Brighton, Mr. John Everettt Euton, Mr. Jsseph Gutteridge, Dunstable, Mr. 



